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FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS SINCE THOIRY. 


URING an afternoon spent together at the frontier village of 
Thoiry on September 17th, 1926, Herr Stresemann and 
M. Briand had a long and friendly discussion of all the points 
standing in the way of the rapprochement between their two countries 
with which the foreign policies of both statesmen have come to be identi- 
fied. As a result of their conversation it was understood that M. Briand 
had undertaken to recommend his Government to give serious con- 
sideration to certain proposals, put forward by the German Foreign 
Minister, with a view to removing what is, in German eyes, the chief 
obstacle to the permanent establishment of better relations between 
the two countries, and in fact, of political stability throughout Europe 
generally. The German Government, said Herr Stresemann, would 
be willing to place on the market for the benefit of France a large 
block of railway bonds, to the value of one-and-a-half milliard marks, 
in order to save the franc, then in a position which was causing M. 
Poincaré very grave concern. In return for this, he proposed that the 
French Government should agree to make an early reduction in the 
number of troops stationed in the Rhineland, as a preliminary to 
evacuating the two zones still in Allied occupation completely in 1927, 
instead of in 1935, the year fixed by the Treaty of Versailles. Herr 
Stresemann also led M. Briand to understand that his Government 
would be willing to pay a large sum in cash—referred to as between 
250 and 300 million marks—for the early return to Germany of the 
Saar district. 

From the particulars of the conversation which were allowed to be 
made public at the time, it was evident that M. Briand had given 
Herr Stresemann reason to believe that, as far as he personally was 
concerned, such an arrangement would have much to recommend it, 
but there is no reason to suppose that he did more than undertake 
to secure proper consideration of it by his Government. Ina speech in 
the Chamber on November 30th, 1926, he took occasion to declare 
his faith in the League of Nations and made the significant statement 
that he thought it was time the League took the place of the inter- 
Allied Commission of Control. But he also knew, when listening 
to Herr Stresemann at Thoiry, that the suggestion to evacuate 
the Rhineland, for no matter how large a financial consideration, 
would meet with very serious opposition from M. Poincaré, and he was 
careful to say, soon after returning from his meeting with the German 
Foreign Minister, that no steps towards any move of that nature had 
been taken diplomatically. At the same time, the publication of the 
recorded results of the conversation between the two statesmen did 
undoubtedly give the impression in both their countries that a further 
step forward had been taken in the task of establishing stable amicable 
relations, and this was the more the case in that the meeting at Thoiry 
took place immediately after the Session of the League at which 
Germany was admitted to membership. Nearly eighteen months 
have passed, however, without any sign that the problem of the 
Rhineland is much nearer solution than it was in September, 1926, 
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and as recently as the beginning of February references were made 
to the Thoiry meeting by both Herr Stresemann and M. Briand which 
seemed to suggest that these two gentlemen themselves had already 
become a little hazy as to why the proposals discussed between them 
had not been followed up. Whether thisis so or not, theycertainly appear 
to differ as to the cause of their failure to follow up the possibilities 
presented by the German proposals, while, what is more serious from 
the point of view of Franco-German relations, their two Governments 
seem to be as sharply divided on the question of the occupation 
of the Rhineland as they were before the Thoiry meeting took 
place. 
The reasons for this are to be found partly in a fundamental 
difference of opinion as to the whole broad principle on which the 
occupation of the Rhineland is based, and partly in difficulties which 
have arisen over the settlement of specific, and sometimes, minor 
points in the carrying out of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 
It should also not be forgotten that in both countries the Government 
has been subjected to attacks which have not only rendered its own 
task of carrying out the Locarno policy very difficult, but have also 
resulted in set-backs to the whole cause of rapprochement by raising 
doubts as to the sincerity of its efforts to remove the obstacles to 
this. As the Berlin press put it, in criticising M. Poincaré’s speech 
of May 2, 1927, “‘ Briand has his Poincarés, just as Stresemann has 
his Hergts,’’ and there have been several occasions during the past 
fifteen months when the pronouncements of M. Poincaré on one side 
and of Herr Hergt, or Count von Westarp, on the other, have caused 
serious embarrassment to the French and German Foreign Ministers. 
Only this month, Herr von Freytagh Loringhoven, a prominent 
member of the Nationalist Party, claimed, in the Reichstag, that the 
course followed by Herr Stresemann had been a mistaken one, since 
none of the things to which Locarno and the entry into the League 
had been supposed to be the prelude had been achieved, while on 
several occasions last year Herr Stresemann had to defend himself 
against similar charges aimed at his policy by Herr Hergt and Herr 
von Kardorff, and in one instance threatened to resign as the only 
means of keeping his Nationalist colleagues in the Cabinet faithful to 


the line of policy agreed upon. 


THE GERMAN PROPOSALS. 


To return to the Thoiry proposals, however, these led to no result 
because of the practical difficulties in the way of their execution, 
rather than through the fundamental divergence between the French 
and German points of view regarding the Rhineland occupation, 
though in the last resort, the latter reason probably formed, and 
always will form, the more serious obstacle. At the same time, it 
is as well to take the special difficulties in the way of the Thoiry pro- 
posals into consideration, as, if this is not done, the impression may 
be gained that the two Foreign Ministers have nothing to show for 
their continued and unremitting efforts to improve the relations 
between their countries ; on the contrary, recent incidents might 
seem to show that they were further from a real settlement of their 
chief difficulties than they were eighteen months ago. At the 
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moment when Herr Stresemann made his offer of financial help to 
France, the latter country was seriously preoccupied with the position 
of the franc, and there were distinct signs of a willingness in Paris to 
make material sacrifices of pledges held under the Treaty in return 
for credits. But the more the German scheme was examined, the 
greater appeared the obstacles to its utility and practicability. In 
the first place, in whatever manner the money required was raised, 
there was no doubt as to the place from which it would have to come, 
and the ratification of the Bérenger Debt Agreement with the U.S.A. 
was felt to be an essential preliminary to the application to that 
country for further accommodation. Both in France and in Great 
Britain too, the scheme suggested by Germany was considered to be 
unworkable, unless accompanied by a general settlement of inter- 
Allied Debts. Financiers on both sides of the Atlantic were against 
the scheme, while in France it was felt, also, that if the money was to 
come from New York it might as well be obtained direct, instead of 
via Berlin, and that, in any case, no concessions should be made to 
Germany until the reparation payments had been finally stabilised. 
Once the Bérenger Debt Agreement had been ratified plenty of money 
would be available in New York, and, after all, no financial gains were 
really worth substituting for the security which the occupation of the 
Rhineland afforded. Besides, did not the German railway bonds 
belong to the Allies already ? 


THE OPPOSING VIEWS. 


Other financial considerations also came into play, not the least 
of which was the improvement in the franc, the value of which 
M. Poincaré succeeded in doubling in the nine months ending in April, 
1927, but the real key to the whole question was the deep rooted 
conviction on the part of French opinion that the occupation of the 
Rhineland was worth more as a pledge of security than all the Treaties, 
League Covenants, Locarno Pacts, disarmament measures, and Allied 
Commissions of Control put together. Even M. De Jouvenel, a 
Liberal statesman and declared champion of the League, told the 
Delegates at the Inter-Parliamentary Union in August last year, that 
the French bayonets on the Rhine were the only guarantee of peace. 
And it is on this point that the real gulf between the German and 
French points of view is revealed. To the German Government, the 
occupation of the Rhineland derives its sole justification from its 
value as a guarantee of the payment of reparations, and the claim 
has been made by Herr Stresemann more than once that by accepting 
the Dawes Plan, Germany has carried out her part of the arrangement, 
thus earning the right to the liberation of her Rhineland territory. 
To the French mind the problem presents itself in a very different 
aspect. In the first place, even accepting the view that the occupation 
is a pledge for reparation payments alone, it is not enough that the 
Dawes Plan should be accepted ; it must be carried out until the whole 
reparation Debt is liquidated, and as it is not until the present year 
that the standard payments under the Plan become due, it is far too 
early to form any final conclusion as to whether the Plan will work 
successfully or not. As a matter of fact, there exists a large body of 
French opinion which has little confidence in the ability of the experts 
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to maintain the proper working of the Plan, as much from the difficulty 
of effecting the transfers without dislocating the economic relations 
of the two countries, as from any inability on the part of Germany 
to find the necessaryfunds. Inaspeechon May 2nd 1927, M. Poincaré 
clearly had the possibility of the breakdown of the Plan in mind when 
he referred to the occupation as a pledge for the payment of reparations, 
and commenting on his utterances, the Temps quoted Article 430 of 
the Treaty of Versailles which provides for re-occupation of the 
Rhineland if, either before or after the expiry of the 15 years period, 
Germany refused to carry out her reparations obligations. The 
occupation, it continued, would have to be maintained, in view 
of the probable breakdown of the Dawes Plan, which placed the 
problem of transfers on the shoulders of the Allies. If it proved 
impracticable to effect the transfers to the extent contemplated, so 
that reparation payments had to be returned to Germany, this would 
be regarded by the French Government as a failure of the Plan, and 
a new one would have to be devised ; it would, therefore, be folly even 
to contemplate giving up the hostage which the occupation of the 
Rhineland had pJaced in France’s hands. 


HERR STRESEMANN’S CONTENTIONS. 


This, however, is only one aspect of the French view. To M. Briand, 
as much as to M. Poincaré, the occupation is also a legitimate, as well 
as an invaluable guarantee of security and disarmament. The 
German interpretation of the Treaty of Versailles here differs from 
the French to a degree which is the measure of the gulf that has to 
be bridged between the two countries. As Herr Stresemann has 
publicly proclaimed, both in the Reichstag and to the Press, once 
the disarmament of Germany and the destruction of her frontier 
fortifications and munition works has been carried out to the satis- 
faction of the Allied Commission of Control, there is, in the German 
view, no justification for a continuation of the occupation. To deny 
this is, he has said, to disregard as valueless all that was done at 
Locarno, but he has intimated that though regarding evacuation 
as a right, his country would be willing to make sacrifices and com- 
promises in other directions in order to obtain it. This he explains 
by his conviction that the liberation of the Rhineland is so important 
as to be an essential preliminary to the establishment of really stable 
political conditions in Germany, and in fact, in Europe generally. 
In the first place, deprived of the grievance which the occupation 
affords, the extremists in the Nationalist party would, he maintains, 
lose the greater part of the influence which at present they exert 
on a section of the population, thus removing from the French mind 
a cause of disquiet and of complaint that the moral disarmament 
of the German people has not kept pace with the material. Organisa- 
tions such as the Steel Helmets, for example, derive their significance, 
he claims, from the one-sided disarmament of Germany, and would 
lose this, if not their very existence, if the Rhineland were freed, and 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles were carried out as regards the 
disarmament of the Allied countries. In the second, as Herr 
Stresemann believes, the reconstruction of Europe, politically and 
economically, depends on the realisation of genuine understanding 
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and collaboration between France and Germany. Speaking in the 
Reichstag in March last year he said that in the sphere of foreign 
policy Germany had one great interest only—that there should be 
no disturbance of the efforts to achieve international co-operation 
in the reconstruction of Europe, and on the next day he added that 
he believed a Franco-German understanding to be essential to the 
settlement of Europe; this, however, was impossible of realisation 
until the Rhineland had been freed. 

In spite of the efforts of both Foreign Ministers, the difference 
in the attitude of their respective Governments towards the “ cardinal 
point of German policy,” that is, the occupation of the Rhineland, 
has overshadowed all efforts to adjust and settle the particular points 
as regards reparations, disarmament, and the destruction of frontier 
fortifications which have come up from time to time. To France, the 
Rhineland is a guarantee for security, for reparation payments, 
and for disarmament, and it is probably only the fact that it has a 
disappearing value that has led her to give serious attention at all to 
any suggestions for using it as a bargaining asset. To France also, 
the Treaty of Versailles is stiil the final authority for the regulation of 
all questions between the two countries, its provisions unaffected in the 
slightest degree by anything that has been signed at Geneva, Locarno, 
or anywhere else. Even to M. Briand, the peace which it is desired 
to establish between France and Germany can only have a firm 
foundation if it is based on the terms of the Treaty, for the execution 
of which the occupation of the Rhineland is still the most effective 
guarantee. Speaking only a few weeks after Thoiry, he said that 
what he wished for was “la paix garantie, la paix assurée, entourée 
de toutes les précautions indispensables.’’ There is, however, one 
thing which weighs so heavily with French opinion that, were Germany 
to offer it, the French Government would probably be ready to make 
concessions in the Rhineland. This is the guarantee of an Eastern 
pact by Germany, by which she would subscribe to the same under- 
taking regarding her frontier with Poland as she has done in respect 
of France and Belgium. But of this there is no prospect, at any 
rate while the present Government is in power. It is true that she 
has promised not to resort to force to disturb the status quo on her 
Eastern frontier, but she has repeatedly declared her inability to 
guarantee that no attempt will be made diplomatically or by other 
peaceful means, to recover some of her lost territory. Shortly after 
the meeting at Thoiry, M. de Jouvenel suggested that Germany could 
perhaps pay for an early evacuation of the Rhineland by oifering 
guarantees in the East, and by forswearing the Anschluss (union 
with Austria), but beyond stating that the Locarno undertakings 
applied to Poland as well as to France, the German Government 
was not ready to do anything which would hamper its freedom to 
negotiate for the rectification of its frontiers in the Kast. The 
announcement of this decision was the occasion of a speech by 
M. Poincaré in May 1927, in which he let it be understood that it 
was not enough for Germany to renounce for ever the arbitrament 
of war; she would have, also, to renounce in her heart and soulall 
hope of change, and abandon any idea of revising the Treaty by 
peaceful persuasion, whether with the aid of Article 19 of the Covenant 
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of the League (empowering the Assembly to advise reconsideration 
of treaties) or otherwise. 


COLLABORATION IN THE NON-POLITICAL SPHERE. 


There is not the space to deal with the many points as to the 
interpretation of which French and German opinion has disagreed, 
but it may be said that, in principle, these differences have generally 
had their origin in the contrast in the mental outlook of the two 
people. The German sees in a real rapprochement the sole guarantee 
of a lasting peace between his country and France ; to the Frenchman, 
the only effective guarantee of stability is provided by the occupation 
of the Rhineland, whether by French troops, or by a commission of 
Control or inspecting body acting under the authority of the League, 
as is contemplated for a period after the expiry, in 1935, of the present 
régime. As to which is the longer view opinions will, no doubt, 
ditfer, but there is reason to hope that in the course of time economic 
facts will prove stronger than political prejudice, and it is significant 
that a good deal has already been done in the non-political field to 
further the development of international collaboration. While the 
two Governments have, by their public pronouncements, been drawing 
attention to the irreconcilable aspects of their points of view on 
questions connected with the peace Treaty, the business men on both 
sides of the Rhine have been getting together and making important 
plans for collaboration. In this they have been supported by their 
Governments, and the Commercial Agreement signed in Paris on 
August 17th last year cleared away very many of the difficulties which 
hindered trade between the two countries, and provided, amongst 
other things, for recognition of the status of German nationals, ships, 
and trade, in French colonies and protectorates. At the same time, 
important developments have taken place in the industrial world. 
In the period under review combines were formed for the production 
and marketing of potash and of chemicals, and in September 1926, 
only ten or twelve days after the Thoiry meeting, a steel and iron 
Kartel was formed, under which Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg mutually agreed to a rationing of their production, and 
adopted a system of quotas which involved close collaboration 
between the principal manufacturers of the four countries. It is also 
significant that discussions have been taking place recently in Berlin 
on the question of forming mixed Franco-German companies for 
the exploitation of the French Colonies of Senegal, Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast and elsewhere. 

It remains to add that, in one important respect, definite progress 
has been made in the purely political sphere. In the first place the 
inter-Allied Commission of Control was removed from Berlin on 
January 31st, 1927, after Germany had given satisfactory proof of her 
compliance with the terms of the Treaty as regards her Eastern 
fortifications and the position and organisation of the Reichswehr, 
and in the second, a preliminary agreement was arrived at, on 
December 12th, 1926, as to the form and extent of the investigatory 
powers to be exercised by the League in the Rhineland after 1935. 
It was placed on record as the future policy to govern the arrangements 
to be made that “‘ no permanent groups of control should be stationed 
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in the demilitarised zone, except by agreement between the Powers 
concerned.” The Superior Council of National Defence in Paris was 
empowered to draw up a scheme for a system of inspection of the 
zone, which will be placed before the German Government when the 
question of the evacuation of the Rhine comes up for decision. During 
the discussion at Geneva in December it was agreed that Article 213 
of the Treaty of Versailles did not provide for anything more than 
occasional investigations into German armaments, which could be 
ordered by the League Council only on receipt of definite complaints 
of infringements of its terms. 


RELEVANT CLAUSES OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 


As the differences between France and Germany turn so largely 
on the interpretation to be given to certain articles of the Treaty of 
Versailles, it may be of interest to quote those which most directly 
apply to the questions at issue. They are the following :-— 


ARTICLE 42.—Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any 
fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to 
the west of a line drawn 50 kilometres to the east of the Rhine. 

ARTICLE 43.—In the area defined above the maintenance and the 
assembly of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military 
manoeuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works 
for mobilisation, are in the same way forbidden. 

ARTICLE 44.—In case Germany violates in any manner whatever 
the provisions of Articles 42 and 43 she shall be regarded as committing 
a hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty and as 
calculated to disturb the peace of the world. 

ARTICLE 428.—As a guarantee for the execution of the present Treaty 
by Germany, the German territory situated to the west of the Rhine, 
together with the bridge heads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated 
troops for a period of fifteen years from the coming into force of the 
present treaty. 

ARTICLE 429.—If the conditions of the present Treaty are faithfully 
carried out by Germany the occupation referred to in Article 428 will 
be successively restricted as follows. 

{Here follow details as to the three zones to be evacuated in turn at 
the end of five, ten and fifteen years respectively.] 

If at that date the guarantees against unprovoked aggression by 
Germany are not considered sufficient by the Allied and Associated 
Governments, the evacuation of the occupying troops may be delayed 
to the extent regarded as necessary for the purpose of obtaining the 
required guarantees. 

ARTICLE 430.—In case either during the occupation or after the 
expiration of the fifteen years referred to above, the Reparation Com- 
mission finds that Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of her 
obligations under the present Treaty with regard to reparation, the 
whole or part of the areas specified in Article 429 will be re-occupied 
immediately by the Allied and Associated forces. 

ARTICLE 431.—If before the expiration of the period of fifteen years 
Germany complies with all the undertakings resulting from the present 
Treaty, the occupying forces will be withdrawn immediately. 


It should also be noticed that on June 16th, 1919, a joint declaration 
was made by President Wilson, M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George 
to the effect that if Germany gave proof, before the expiry of the 
stipulated period of fifteen years, of her goodwill and satisfactory 
guarantees in respect of the fulfilment of her treaty obligations, the 
Allied and Associated Powers would consider the possibility of an 
earlier evacuation of the occupied regions. 
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IIl.—_ CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

February 7th.—A report reached Vienna that armed Hungarian gendarmes 
had crossed into Austrian territory a few days previously, to arrest a fugitive 
at the Ritzing coalmine, a violation of Austrian territory which was understood 
to have caused much indignation. 


Bulgaria. 

February 8th.—A congress of Macedonian refugees, meeting at Sofia, 
adopted a resolution drawing the attention of the League of Nations to the 
‘intolerable character of the regime of oppression imposed on Bulgarian 
inhabitants in Macedonia,” and calling for the creation of a special institution 
to see that all clauses regarding the protection of minorities and the return 
of refugees to their homes were observed by Greece and Yugoslavia. 

February 13th—Commercial Treaty with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


Brazil. 
February 2nd.—Serious riots took place in Rio de Janeiro in connection 


with the abolition of free passes on the railway. 
February 4th —Further conflicts between the police and soldiers took place 


in Rio de Janeiro, resulting in several] deaths. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Shanghai. 

February 5th—Mr. Edwardes, Acting Inspector-General of Customs, 
arrived in Shanghai from Peking, to discuss proposals for a meeting in Shanghai 
at which the various Governments would seek to come to an agreement upon 
a national tariff, to come into force in 1929, when tariff autonomy was to be 


claimed by the Chinese. 
February 7th.—Japanese comment on Mr. Edwardes’ visit to Shanghai. 


(See Japan.) 
February 12th—Reopening of Dal Bank. (See The Kuomintang—The 


Nanking Government.) 





The Peking Government. 


February 5th.—News reached Peking of attacks on foreign missions, which 
had taken place in Western Shantung in January. At Tungchangfu the 
American National Holiness Mission was attacked and robbed, while at 
Puchow the German Roman Catholic Mission was also attached and four 
Germans seized. According to the reports received, troops came to the 
assistance of the latter, and the bandits were driven off after one German had 
been wounded. 

February 7th—It was estimated in Peking that over 800,000 people, 
mostly from Shantung, had emigrated to Manchuria during 1927, and judging 
by the number still leaving, over 1,000,000 were expected to emigrate there 


during 1928. 
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The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 


February 6th—News reached London that the 21st Chinese Army had 
occupied the British Consulate and other buildings in Nanking. The 
Consul-General protested formally to Chiang Kai-shek. 

February 10th.—The Kuomintang, sitting in plenary session at Nanking, 
issued a statement of the Party’s policy, which was far more moderate in 
tone than previous declarations of the same kind. Its five main headings 
dealt with: (1) internal reconstruction and “ determination of the principles 
of government by law” ; (2) the need of eliminating faction and of confining 
students strictly to their books, the participation by immature students in 
political and social strife being described as “‘ a most deplorable fact of to-day”’; 
(3) the expedition against the North, which was stated to be a fundamental 
part of the Kuomintang programme; (4) economic reconstruction; and 
(5) a repudiation of communism. 

It was noteworthy, however, that the session was a plenary one in name 
only, owing to the want of unity with Wuhan and Canton, both of which places 
were represented only by men of straw. 

February 12th.—The Government granted permission for the reopening 
of the Dal Bank as a result of a petition by the Bank in which it pointed out 
that it was framed under Chinese law and was, therefore, amenable to Chinese 
law. The petition further stated that although searching inquiries had 
been held, no evidence had been found that the Bank had been used for 
supplying money to Communists, and that the Bank was essential for financing 
the large and increasing tea trade with Russia. 


The Hankow Government. 


February 13th.—News reached London of the rescue, by H.M.S. Bee, 
of a Chinaman and two girls who had been captured by pirates on the Yangtze 
about 100 miles above Hankow. 


Canton. 
February 8th.—Reports reached Hongkong of further outrages by bandits 
and Communists in the Eastern Districts of Kwangtung Province. “ Reds” 


were stated to have seized several towns and to be threatening Kongmoon, 
only 50 miles south of Canton. 

February 12th.—According to the Swatow Correspondent of a Shanghai 
paper, conditions in Haifung and Lukfung had lately become even worse than 
in January owing to the activities of the Communists, who were practically 
in control of the whole Swabue region. It was stated to be their declared 
policy to reduce the population by one-third, so that there might be a better 
livelihood for the remainder. Their position was understood to be a strong 
one, and they had two fortresses in the mountains, well armed and reputed 
to be impregnable. General Li Chai Sum was understood to intend attacking 
them with a view to evicting them, but was said to be very short of money. 
The Communists threatened that on the approach of any troops they would 
kill any man who failed to join them. 


ForEIGN RELATIONS. 
February 5th.—Visit of Mr. Edwardes to Shanghai. (See China: Internal 
Affairs : Shanghav.) 
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Cuba. 

February 4th.—-The question of the intervention of one American State 
in the affairs of another was raised by the Peruvian delegate to the Pan- 
American Conference, who presented a report containing the words “ no 
State may interfere in the affairs of another.” This report was understood 
to have received the endorsement of Mr. Hughes. After much discussion, 
in which Latin American delegates maintained that a more exact definition 
of sovereignty was necessary, the Cuban Ambassador in Washington defended 
the right of intervention as practised by the United States, and attacked the 
critics of that country. It was noteworthy that the Peruvian delegate himself, 
in presenting his report, asserted that independence was not an absolute right, 
but was “limited by the duties of international co-operation.” 

February 6th.—Nicaraguan politicians in Havana were reported to be 
making tentative suggestions for the setting up of a Commission on con- 
ciliation to visit Nicaragua after the Conference. 

February T7th—The Conference Committee on Communications adopted 
a Commerical Aviation Convention. It also adopted a project for a con- 
tinental highway, to stretch the entire length of North, Central and South 
America. 

A plenary session of the Conference authorised the establishment of a Pan- 
American Geographical Institute. 

February 13th—The Argentine delegate followed up his denunciation of 
high tariffs on January 23rd by stating that he would not sign a Convention 
which did not include a reference to the necessity of abolishing high barriers 
to the free flow of inter-American commerce. Mr. Hughes in reply contended 
that what the Argentine delegate wished for would affect the vital and sovereign 
rights of nations. The Uruguayan delegate then proposed that instead of 
signing a Convention, the delegates should present it directly to the various 
Parliaments. 


Cyrenaica. 

February 7th—Conclusion of campaign against Senussi tribe. (See 
Italy.) 

February 8th.—News of further fighting in Libya. (See Italy.) 


Esthonia. 
February 3rd.—Signature of Treaty of Commerce with Yugoslavia. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 


Finland. 

February 11th—The Government decided to conclude arrangements with 
a group of banking firms for the raising of a loan of £3,000,000. Rate of 
interest 54 per cent., issue price 924 per cent. 


France. 

February 1st.—Publication by Giornale d'Italia of alleged secret agreement 
with Yugoslavia. (See Jtaly.) 

February 2nd.—In the Senate M. Briand replied to Herr Stresemann’s 
speeches of the previous day. He pointed out that France, unlike Germany, 
could not move alone in the matter of Rhineland evacuation. Healso said that 
the Locarno Treaty was not separate from the others, but lay within the frame- 
work of the Versailles Treaty, which it did not attack at any point. He claimed 
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that Herr von Freytagh-Loringhoven’s speech proved that a desire for 
security was not necessarily hypocritical, for that speech had outlined a war 
policy which was a terrible answer to Herr Stresemann, whose party might 
fall from power to-morrow. Finally, he said that he hoped that the necessary 
mechanism for the demilitarisation of the Rhineland Zone would be devised 
within the framework of the League of Nations. 

In the Chamber M. Poincare made his statement on the financial policy 
of the Government. He claimed that this had been successful, as was proved 
by the improvement in the exchange, the offer of foreign credit from all 
quarters, and the removal by the U.S.A. of the embargo on French loans. In 
the period between July 3lst, 1926, and December 31st, 1927, the public debt 
had been reduced by 1,000,000,000 francs, and the foreign commercial debt 
by 6,930,000,000 francs. At the same time the floating debt itself had been 
reduced by 10,300,000,000 francs. 

An official denial was given to the report regarding the secret agreement 
with Yugoslavia, published by the Giornale d'Italia. 

February 5th.—In a statement to the Paris press, M. Titulescu, Rumanian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, described his country’s foreign policy as summed 
up in the words “ peace within the terms of the treaties.” ‘‘ Rumania 
desired,”’ he said, “* to be the little friend of all the world, ex-enemies as well as 
ex-allies.”” His Government considered the question of the Hungarian 
optants in Transylvania as definitely settled by the League of Nations. 

February 6th.—Signature of Arbitration Treaty with U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 

February 7th—The Government decided to oppose all proposals to revive 
the Washington Eight-hour Day Convention, as had been suggested by Great 
Britain. 

Commenting on the new Franco-American Arbitration Treaty, the 
press pointed out that, as far as was known, the Treaty did not lay down 
any means of settling all disputes which came within its terms. For a 
juridicial dispute there was compulsory arbitration, but for political disputes 
there was only a procedure of optional conciliation. ‘‘ Pertinax” also said: 
‘In 1914 there were 61 arbitration treaties existing, of which 17 were signed 
by the U.S.A., but not one of them was called into use before or during the 
war, in which nearly all the signatories fought.” 

February 8th.—Publication of text of Franco-American Arbitration Treaty. 
(See U.S.A.) 

February 9th—The Debate in the Chamber on financial policy was 
concluded with a vote of confidence in the Government by 370 votes to 131. 

February 10th.—M. Marty was condemned to two years’ imprisonment 
and a fine, on a charge of inciting French naval seamen to mutiny. 

February 11th.—Plan for joint exploitation of French Colonies. (See 
Germany.) 

As the result of representations made to the French Government by the 
British Chamber of Commerce in Paris, it was understood that the former had 
agreed to recognise British rights under French tenancy laws and commercial 
property laws. The Government was stated to have acknowledged that the 
Franco-British Commercial Treaty of 1882, granting the most-favoured-nation 
treatment, applied to all British subjects in France whether engaged in 
commerce or not. 

February 14th.—Further information regarding schemes for collaboration 
with Germany in Colonies. (See Germany.) 
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The Chamber unanimously adopted the Government Bill providing for 
the revision of the customs tariffs on petroleum products. ‘ihe Bill was 
devised to protect the French production of crude oil, and to facilitate the 
creation of oil refineries in French territory. The new rates of duty were 
to come into force from the date of the promulgation of the law. 


Germany. 

February 1st.—In the debate on foreign affairs in the Reichstag, Herr 
von Freytagh-Loringhoven made a speech which Herr Stresemann described 
as indiscreet and injurious to German interests. He complained that none 
of the things to which Locarno and the entry into the League were supposed 
to be the prelude had been achieved—namely the liberation of the Rhineland, 
the discussion of the Eastern frontiers, the revision of the Versailles Treaty, 
the return of Germany’s colonies, and the protection of German minorities. 

In reply, Herr Stresemann enumerated the advantages which Germany 
had obtained through Locarno, and said that a treaty which guaranteed the 
Rhineland ought to be regarded as an asset to Germany. He expressed the 
opinion that the Rhineland occupation was losing its value as a political 
trump card from day to day. Finally, he claimed that the idea of a policy 
of understanding with France had made enormous progress in Germany 
during the last few years. 

Dr. Schnee, former Governor of German East Africa, brought up the 

question of ‘‘ transforming Colonial Mandates into annexations,”’ with reference 
to the Hilton- Young Commission’s examination of the question of including 
Tanganyika in a Federation of British East African Territories. He claimed 
that any such change of the Mandate system would be a violation of German 
rights. 
February 3rd.—M. Briand’s speech in reply to Herr Stresemann was 
described as creating a favourable impression in Germany, since certain 
passages seemed to promise fresh negotiations on the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, after the general elections in France and Germany. 

February 5th.—Over 100 arrests of Communists were made in Berlin 
following on a clash between them and the Steel Helmet League, which 
was holding a rally in the city. 

February 8th.—A Russian Trade Delegation arrived in Berlin to discuss 
a new Russo-German Commercial Agreement. The existing one was not 
considered to have worked satisfactorily by the Germans. 

February 10th.—General Groener, the new Minister of Defence, made 
his first speech in the Budget Committee of the Reichstag. He defined the 
task of the Reichswehr as that of doing everything possible to defend the 
frontiers, in order to ensure the country’s neutrality in times of political 
tension. Those who suggested that the Reichswehr was a superfluous instru- 
ment were ignoring the forces governing the intercourse of nations. He 
pointed out that the Reichswehr was at the disposal of the constitutional 
Government and, therefore, every member of it would have to bea trustworthy 
servant of the State. General Groener also stated that he had assured the 
Foreign Minister that there was not the slightest idea of doing anything that 
might disturb foreign policy, and had undertaken that he would always 
keep in the closest touch with M. Stresemann, since he and the Reichswehr 
wished to place themselves loyally at the disposal of the State. 
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February 11th.—At a meeting in Berlin between French and German 
industrialists and representatives of French Colonial firms it was decided 
to consider the formation of mixed Franco-German Companies for the 
exploitation of French Senegal, French Guinea, the Ivory Coast and 
Equatorial Africa. The Boards of Directors would include equal numbers 
of both nationalities, and the capital would be divided equally between 
the two countries. 

February 14th.—Further information made public of the discussions in 
Berlin for collaboration with Germany in the exploitation of French Colonies 
showed that these concerned the working out of a scheme under which 
deliveries in kind on account of Reparations would be sent to the French 
Colonies rather than to France itself. The object was to avoid the incon- 
venience caused to certain industries in France, which desired to restrict the 
admission of German goods. It was hoped that such deliveries to the Colonies 
could be accompanied by co-operation by German firms in the development 
of the districts to which the goods went, opportunities also being provided 
for Germans to invest capital there. 

In the debate on the military estimates, General Groener dealt with the 
criticisms of the Reichswehr. Amongst other things he said that the defence 
estimates in Germany amounted to only 7 per cent. of the whole Budget, as 
compared with 21.7 per cent. in France, 13 per cent. in Great Britain, and 
23.7 per cent. in Italy. He also said that the Army of 100,000 men cost as 
much as 300,000 before the war, owing to the type of special organisation 
imposed on Germany. 


Great Britain. 
February 11th.—Recognition of British tenancy rights by French 


Government. (See France.) 
February 15th.—The death occurred of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 


Greece. 

February 3rd—The Cabinet resigned, owing to a divergence of views 
regarding the question of the carrying out of a large scheme of road construction 
with foreign financial assistance. 

February 6th—News reached Athens of further rioting in Crete, in 
connection with the demand for relief of taxation. 

February 7th—The Cabinet was reconstituted under M. Zaimis. The 
Government announced that there had been no further trouble in Crete, 
and that it would carry out the promises made to Cretans by lightening the 
burden of taxation. 

February 12th.—Further manifestations took place in Crete, the demon- 
strators demanding, in addition to the remission of taxation, the dismissal 
of the Governor-General, the Prefect and other officials. 

February 13th—Large numbers of Communists were examined in Athens 
on charges of agitating for the autonomy of Macedonia. A considerable 
amount of evidence was produced to the effect that the accused were acting 
directly under the orders of the Third International, which aimed at the 
establishment of Soviet Republics in Macedonia and Thrace. 


Hungary. 


February 7th.—Frontier incident. (See Austria.) 
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Irak. 


February 10th.—The arrival of Sir Alfred Mond in Baghdad was made 
the occasion of noisy demonstrations against ‘‘ Zionism and the Balfour 
Declaration ”’ by large parties of Arabs. The roads were cleared by mounted 
police, several people receiving minor injuries. 

February 14th—The Cabinet passed an ordinance providing for the 
punishment by flogging of students under 19 years of age guilty of taking part 
in illegal assemblies, or of attempting to disturb the public peace. 


Italy. 


February 1st.—Eleven Communists were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment varying from two to ten years by a Special Tribunal for the Defence of 
the State in Rome. 

The Giornale d’ Italia published the provisions of an alleged secret agreement 
between France and Yugoslavia. According to the newspaper, France had 
pledged herself to give military and naval assistance to Yugoslavia and help 
her to organise a fleet. Yugoslavia was also to fortify the Adriatic coast, 
and to buy naval war material exclusively from France. The Yugoslav 
Navy was to depend upon the command of the French fleet in the event of war. 

February 4th—The Premier issued a decree regarding the position of 
Italians abroad, and laying it down that they must observe the laws of the 
country in which they were staying, but must not take part in its internal 
life. 
February 7th—News reached Rome of the successful conclusion of the 
ten day campaign against the Mogharba section of the Walad Sheikh of the 
Agdabia region of Cyrenaica. ‘the tribesmen, who were led by Seyyid 
Saddigh el Senussi, lost 29 killed and 250 prisoners. 

February 8th.—News was received of operations against parties of rebels in 
the Aingazzala territory of Libya, during which the latter, who included 
Senussi refugees, were defeated with considerable loss. Fighting also occurred 
south of Sirte and the district was occupied by Italian troops. 


Japan. 

February 7th—Mr. Kellogg’s suggestion regarding the abolition of 
submarines was not welcomed by the Japanese Navy, which held that the 
submarine played an essential part in the country’s defence. 

The Japanese press, commenting on Mr. Edwardes’ visit to Shanghai to 
discuss the question of raising the Chinese tariffs to a uniform rate of 124 per 
cent., stated that such a change would be unwelcome to Japan. The additional 
tariff revenue, it considered, would only be spent on civil war. 


Korea. 

February 13th.—A trial of Communists, which had been proceeding since 
September, 1927, was completed at Seoul by the conviction of 84 prisoners, who 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 


Latvia. 
February 5th—The arrest was announced of several local agents of the 
Communist International in Riga. 
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League of Nations. 


February 1st.—The session of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organisation opened. Disappointment was expressed regarding the 
negative attitude of the British Government towards the ratification of the 
Washington Eight-Hours’ Convention. 

The Secretary-General received three Notes from Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia dealing with the discovery of the machine gun parts on the 
frontier at St. Gothard on January Ist. The question was placed on the 
Agenda of the March Session of the Council, to which the three Powers 
appealed for intervention, in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Trianon concerning military control in Hungary. 

February 2nd.—At the Meeting of the International Labour Organisation, 
Mr. Betterton, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour, explained 
why Great Britain had not ratified the Washington Kight-Hour Convention. 
This had been due to the fact that the Convention, as drafted, had failed to 
foresee many difficulties, and was not satisfactory. The Government's 
intention, therefore, was to work for the drawing up of a better Convention. 

February 3rd.—The Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
passed a resolution that the Standing Orders Committee should put before it 
at its next meeting in April the proposed procedure for the revision of 
Conventions. It also decided that the April meeting should determine 
whether there should be placed on the Agenda of the 1929 International 
Labour Conference the revision of the Washington Eight-Hours’ Convention 
‘as proposed by Great Britain.” 

February 6th.—The British report on the 48th Session of the Council was 
published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3021. 

February 7th—French Government decision re Eight-Hour Day Con- 
vention. (See France.) 

February 10th.—The Memorandum was issued containing the observations 
of the three rapporteurs of the Arbitration and Security Committee for 
submission to the Committee at its meeting on February 20th. No new 
General Security Pact was proposed, and attention was drawn to the fact 
that the Covenant of the League created a measure of security which was not 
yet appreciated at its full value. It was pointed out that during the last few 
years a great number of States had concluded special or collective treaties of 
arbitration and security, and this method appeared, at present, to be the 
only practical means which could be recommended to States in search of 
more effective guarantees of security. The Memorandum also recommended 
the conclusion of regional pacts of non-aggression, agreements for the pacific 
settlement of disputes and mutual assistance or non-aggression only. The 
more logical method of a general treaty binding on all States Members of the 
League should, for the time being, be excluded, in view of the two unsuccessful 

attempts of 1923 and 1924. 

February 11th—The Soviet Government notified the Secretary-General 
that it would be represented at the meeting of the Committee on Security and 
Arbitration by an observer. 


Mexico. 


February 7th—News reached New York of further arrests of Roman 
Catholics in Mexico and of fighting between federal troops and insurgents 
in the States of Guanajuato and Queretaro (in Central Mexico, north-west 
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of Mexico City). All church buildings in Queretaro were closed and many 
persons imprisoned. Fighting also took place at Guadalajara, where rebels 
made an attempt to wreck a train. 


Morocco. 
February 7th.—A French Sahara detachment defeated a band of rebels 
at Etchaat, killing many, including two wanted for the murder of Frenchmen. 


Nicaragua. 

February 8th.—The British Charge d’Affaires in Managua received an 
application from the Vice-Consul at Matagalpa asking for additional protection 
for the coffee plantations in that region. This was said to be due to reports 
of renewed activity on the part of Sandino’s forces, which were expected to 
capture Jinotega (about 20 miles north of Matagalpa). United States Marines 
were also reported to be in considerable strength both in Jinotega and Mata- 
galpa, and a reassuring statement was issued from U.S. marine headquarters. 

February 10th.—A story reached New York that the Chief Government 
Officer in Matagalpa has received a letter from General Sandino challenging 
U.S. marines to battle in the hills near Matagalpa. Sandino himself was 
stated to be heading for Muymuy, 30 miles south of Matagalpa, in which 
latter town the number of marines had recently been increased from 50 to 250. 

February 11th.—A report reached Washington that General Sandino had 
fled to Honduras, owing to having run out of ammunition. 


Norway. 

February 8th.—A vote of “no confidence” in the Government was 
adopted by 86 votes to 63. 

February 10th.—The Cabinet resigned, and the King sent for M. Mowinckel 
(Radical). 

February 15th.—Mr. Mowinckel formed a Cabinet, which took up its 
duties on the 14th. 


Palestine. 
January 31st.—A fracas occurred between Arabs and Jews at Herzliah 
(12 miles north of Telaviv). Ten Beduin were arrested by the police. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice. 
February 6th.—The Permanent Court of International Justice opened its 


thirteenth session. 
February 7th.—The Court held its first public meeting, when it dealt with 


the case between Poland and Dantzig. 


Persia. 
February 5th—An agreement was concluded at Teheran providing for 
the establishment of a weekly aerial service between there and Baku. 


Poland. 

February 7th—Negotiations were completed for the placing in London 
of a municipal Loan for the City of Posen. The amount was £500,000, 
bearing interest at 7 per cent. Issue price 86 per cent. 
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February 12th.—The text was published of the Polish Note to Lithuania 
in reply to M. Valdemaras’ Note of January 16th. In this, M. Zaleski asked 
the Lithuanian Prime Minister to state clearly and definitely “‘ whether the 
Lithuanian Government wishes to conform to the letter and the spirit of the 
resolution of the Council of the League passed on December 10th, 1927 
(Vide Bulletin of 24th December, page 17), and if it is prepared to start 
discussions immediately with a view to the establishment of normal and 
neighbourly relations between Poland and Lithuania.” 

February 14th.—In introducing the Budget for 1928-29, the Government 
stated that the necessity of preventing the import of articles of luxury had 
decided it to revise the import duties, and a new Customs Tariff was enacted, 
to take effect on March 15th. Under this all dutiable articles were divided 
into three groups, group A paying a duty 72 per cent. higher than previously, 
group B 30 per cent. higher, and group C showing no change. 


Reparations. 

February 8th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the month 
of January, 1928 (Fourth Annuity Year), showed the receipts for the month 
totalled 125,350,567 .19 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 647,039,725.6 
gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the month was 
116,900,377 .07 gold marks. 


Rumania. 

February 1st.—Further sentences were passed on participants in the 
riots at Nagyvarad at the beginning of December, four students being sent 
to prison for two months. 

February 5th.—M. Titulescu in Paris. (See France.) 

February 7th—The Minister of Labour introduced a Bill instituting an 
eight-hours day, in accordance with the Geneva Convention. 

Spain. 

February 8th.—Representations were made to the Government by the 
British, French, and U.S.A. Governments with reference to the petroleum 
monopoly, under which the Spanish Government had taken over, on 
January 1st., the import and distribution of all petroleum products, without 
compensating the expropriated foreign interests. 


Sudan. 

February 14th.—It was learnt in Khartum that the operations against 
the Lau Nuers had been brought to a close with the blowing up, on 
February 9th, of the pyramid of Dengkur (a stronghold of wizardry). The 
loyal chiefs were reported to be co-operating in the task of arresting the men 
directly responsible for the murder of Capt. Fergusson, and their capture 
was said to be only a matter of time. 


Sweden. 

February 5th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty. (See Turkey.) 
Syria. 

February 8th Ahmed Namy Bey, head of the State of Syria (i.e., excluding 
the Jebel Druse and the Great Lebanon), resigned with his Ministry, on the 
ground that new men should be at the head of affairs during the elections, 
which were shortly to be held with a view to setting up a definite Constitution. 
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Turkey. 

February 2nd.—The operation of the decree ordering the departure of 
all White Russian refugees in Turkey on February 6th, 1928, was suspended 
for another year. Meanwhile, the evacuation was being carried out by the 
refugee section of the International Labour Office. 

February 5th—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation was signed with 
Sweden. 

February 13th—A Commercial Treaty with Bulgaria was signed at 
Angora. 


U.S.A. 


February 1st.—Giving evidence before the Naval Committee of the House 
of Representatives, Admiral Hilary Jones, who was a Member of the U.S. 
Delegation at the Naval Conference at Geneva, said that the acceptance of 
the British proposals would “ unquestionably ” have placed the U.S.A. at a 
disadvantage. He added: ‘‘ No commission sanctioned by this body or by 
anyone else in the U.S.A. could accept by agreement a position of inferiority 
to any other nation on the sea, either in fact or in principle.” 

The State Department made it known that it was opposed to the project 
for U.S. banks to take part in the distribution of the issue of Soviet Russia 
Railway Bonds in the U.S.A. 

February 2nd.—In his evidence before the Navy Committee Admiral Jones 
expressed the hope that the Disarmament Conference of 1931 would make it 
unnecessary to carry out the whole of Mr. Wilbur’s Naval Programme, 
but a reduction of the U.S. Navy could be made only by agreement of the 
nations. He reminded the Committee that manganese and rubber were 
import articles, the supply of which, if cut off, would cripple transportation 
and industry in the United States. 

February 3rd.—On the occasion of Colonel Lindberg’s visit to Porto 
Rico, a message was read by the speaker of the legislature, which concluded 
with an appeal to the United States for the granting of freedom to the Island. 

February 4th—Mr. Kellogg informed the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives that the United States Government would 
‘* be willing to sign a treaty with all the Powers of the world prohibiting the 
use of submarines entirely.” 

February 6th—The new Arbitration Treaty with France was signed in 
Washington, and was sent to the Senate for ratification. 

Rioting took place in coalmining centres in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
following on conflicts between strike pickets and the police. 

February 7th—A new Emigration Bill was introduced into the Senate. 
Under its provisions the quotas for Great Britain and Northern Ireland were 
more than doubled, and it also allowed for large increases in the cases of Russia 
and Italy. 

February 8th.—The text of the Franco-American Arbitration Treaty was 
published. 

February 9th.—Dr. Murray Butler, at the dinner of the Pilgrims of the 
U.S.A., put forward a suggestion that the Government of the U.S.A. should 
respect and recognise a blockade imposed on an aggressor nation, provided 
that it was not directed against a country in the Western Hemisphere. In this 
way, he said, the special interests of both Europe and America would be 
recognised, and large Navies would become unnecessary, since it was really 
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the delicate and dangerous question of a blockade which had been behind all 
the Big Navy talk of Great Britain and the United States. 

February 10th.—The Senate passed a resolution recording its opposition 
to any Presidents holding office for three terms. 

February 12th.—-According to the New York Times, the deluge of protests 
flowing into Washington against the proposed Naval Building Programme 
was so large that there was every probability of a big cut being made in the 
expenditure. 

February 13th.—Mr. Wilbur made a speech in support of the Naval 
Building Programme, which he described as mainly one of replacements. 
America had 22 old cruisers, and the 25 contemplated did not, therefore, 
involve any material increase of numbers. He repeated that there was no 
intention to exceed parity with the British fleet, and, as regards the question 
of cost, asserted that the nine-year programme only equalled the annual 
expenditure for sweets in the U.S.A., and was less than half what American 
women spent each year on cosmetics. He concluded by saying that the new 
building and replacement proposed would cost less than £26,000,000 annually 
for the next 20 years. 

February 14th—Mr. Britten, senior Republican Member of the Naval 
Committee, after an interview with President Coolidge, stated that the 
President hoped that the Naval Building Programme would be passed by 
Congress, but with no provision for a time limit. Mr. Britten, himself, was 
understood to have been converted by the President to the view that the time 
limit should be dropped from the Bill. 


U.S.S.R. 


February 1st.—An official denial was issued in Moscow of reports circulated 
in Constantinople and elsewhere that mines had been laid in the Crimean 
ports, and insurrections had occurred in the Ukraine. 

February 3rd.—It was officially announced that the fund entitled “ Our 
reply to Chamberlain” had yielded Roubles 8,000,000 for aeroplanes and 
tanks, and it had accordingly been decided to give the masses an opportunity 
of contributing further sums by means of a military lottery, with tickets at a 
few copecks each. 

In prosecution of the grain campaign, further arrests of officials were 
announced for failure to take proper steps to prevent the conveyance by the 
railways of privately owned grain. 

February 5th—Agreement with Persia for opening of aerial service. (See 
Persia.) 

February 8th.—It was learnt that the Soviet Government had sent the 
Supreme Criminal Tribunal to Tashkent to conduct the trial of 23 prisoners, 
including the manager of the Irrigation Departments of Turkmenistan and 
Uzbekistan. They were accused of squandering large sums of money in 
connection with “ fantastic projects ’ and of keeping incorrect accounts. 

February 9th.—The Ninth plenary meeting of the “ Ixx1”’ (Executive of 
the Communist International) opened under the Presidency of M. Bukharin, 
who read a report regarding the activities of the Opposition to the Communist 
Party and Communist International. The Agenda included a discussion 
of the relations between the British Communist Party and the Labour Party. 

The official report recommended that efforts should be made to split the Labour 
Party in order to attract adherents from its Left Wing elements to the 
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Communist Party. Instructions would have to be issued that British 
Communists must wage a Parliamentary election campaign against the Labour 


Party. 
February 11th.—Notification to League re Security Committee. (See 


League of Nations.) 
February 14th.—The arrest was ordered of six officials of the Centresoyus 
for negligence in the grain campaign. 


Yugoslavia. 

February 1st.—Publication by Giornale d'Italia of alleged secret agreement 
of Yugoslavia with France. (See Italy.) 

February 2nd.—French denial of the secret agreement with Yugoslavia. 
(See France.) 

February 3rd—A Treaty of Commerce with Esthonia was signed in 
Belgrade based on the most-favoured-nation treatment. 

February 8th._—T he Cabinet resigned, and the King asked M. Vukitchevitch, 
the retiring Minister, to form a new Coalition Government, but he was unable 
to do so owing to the refusal of M. Raditch (Peasant Party) to collaborate 
with him. The King accordingly sent for M. Raditch. 

The Minister of Finance announced that he had signed a preliminary 
agreement in London for a loan of up to £50,000,C00 with a group of English 
and American Banks. 

February 10th.—M. Raditch informed the King that he was unable to form 
a Ministry. | 

February 12th—The King again asked M. Vukitchevitch to form a 
Coalition Government. 
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III.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW, 


On February 6th an Extraordinary Session of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice opened at The Hague. This was the first session over 
which the new President, Commendatore Anzilotti, has presided. The case 
before the Court was one referred to it by the Council concerning Poland and 
Danzig. Early in 1927 the High Commissioner for Danzig gave a ruling as 
to the position of Danzig railway workers employed on the Polish Railways 
with regard to the tribunal before which any pecuniary claims should be 
brought. This decision was disputed by the Danzig Government, and the 
Council wished to know from the Court whether the High Commissioner’s 
ruling was legally well founded. The Polish case was pleaded by M. Limburg, 
Councillor of State, of The Hague, and the Danzig by Professor Gidel of 
Paris. 

A special Committee of five, on which Great Britain is represented by 
Sir Cecil Hurst, is meeting at Geneva in order to draw up a report on three 
subjects which will be considered by the first Conference for the Codification 
of International Law when it meets in 1929. The subjects are, nationality, 
territorial waters, and the responsibility of States for damages done on their 
territory to the person and property of foreigners. Once this inquiry is 
concluded the Council will consider the information at its disposal, and will 
establish the points upon which there is agreement, or a more or less acute 
difference of opinion. 


THE LEAGUE AND SECURITY. 


In preparation for the meeting of the League of Nations Arbitration and 
Security Committee at Geneva on February 20th, a memorandum has been 
prepared by the three rapporteurs (MM. Politis, Rutgers and Holsti) together 
with an introduction, by the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. Benes. It 
may be mentioned incidentally that the framers of the survey have apparently 
given careful consideration to the British ‘ observations.’ Attention is 
drawn to the fact that the League Covenant creates a measure of security 
which still needs to be fully appreciated. M. Politis, dealing with security, 
recommends the conclusion of regional pacts of non-aggression and pacific 
settlement, a general binding treaty being for the moment impracticable. 
Another suggestion is that the Council, in the event of a failure to reach 
unanimity, might be empowered to take a majority decision. As regards the 
determination of the ‘‘ aggressor,”’ the State refusing to observe an armistice 
ordered by the Council might automatically be branded as such. 


THE 1929 LABOUR CONFERENCE. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, which met at 
the beginning of the month, decided that in 1929, when a General Session 
and a Special Maritime Session of the International Labour Conference are to 
be held, these two Sessions shall be held consecutively. At the General 
Session the Conference is expected to take a final decision on the question of 
‘“* Accident Prevention,” and to hold a preliminary discussion on the questions 
of ‘‘ Forced Labour,” and of ‘‘ Hours of Work of Salaried Employees.”’ 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


IV.—NOTICES. 


1. The International Association of Social Progress met at Basle on 
February 6th, and the executive passed a resolution protesting against the 
‘“* attacks of the British Government upon the ratification of the Washington 
Eight-Hour Day Convention.” 

2. The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris was held on February 10th. 
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V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Committee on Arbitration and Security 
International Association for Air dena 
*Financial Committee ‘ . 
*49th Session of the Council 
*Committee on Traffic in Women 
Committee of Experts on the Co- ordination of 
Linguistic Bibliography ‘ 
*Meeting of Government Delegates to ‘consider 
the question of Export Prohibition 
Committee of Experts on the Question of 
Translations 
*Preparatory Commission ‘for the Disarmament 
Conference ; ‘ me iy ys 
*Child Welfare Committee 
*Preparatory Committee for 
Government Statisticians 
*Economic Committee , 
*llth Session of the Advisory Commission on 
Opium and other Dangerous Drugs .. 
Permanent Committee for the Standardisation 
of Sera and Biological Products - 
*Supervisory Commission .. : 
*Health Committee ° 
*Consultative Committee of the 
Organisation ‘7 
International Congress ‘on J urisprudence in 
regard to Aviation aps o 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
The 11th International Aeronautic Exhibition . 
*2nd Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibition and Restrictions 
International Astronomical Meeting at Leiden 


* League of Nations. 
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